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Are Funerals Being Commercialized? 


Concern about funeral costs and the commercialization of funeral practices is being widely expressed 
by clergy and laity. Below we give information on this subject and about efforts being made to change 
current practices. 


What Do Funerals Cost? 


“The average family is at the mercy of the undertaker,” 
John C. Gebhart declared in his book, Funeral Costs. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928). “It can hardly, in 
decency, walk out and go to another undertaker if the price 
seems high. The result is that the family usually pays what 
is asked, regardless of the value of the merchandise or the 
service received. If they are fortunate enough to get into 
the hands of a decent undertaker, the probability is that 
they will be fairly treated within the undertaker’s lights ; 
but if they fall in with the unscrupulous type of undertaker, 
the price paid will be largely determined by the amount of 
money available and not by the value of what they receive.” 

The United States Department of Commerce, in the 
Survey of Current Business, for June, 1944, estimated all 
consumer expenditures under numerous categories for the 
years 1929 to 1942, inclusive. In 1942, American consum- 
ers made outlays, according to these estimates, of $337,300,- 
000 for funeral and burial service ; $163,000,000 to ceme- 
teries and crematories ; $60,600,000 for monuments and 
tombstones—a total of $560,900,000. There were in that 
year 1,385,187 deaths in the United States. The total 
expenditures for the items above thus amounted to $405 
per death. In the year 1929 there were almost exactly the 
same number of deaths in the United States, as in 1942— 
1,386,363. In that year, according to the Department of 
Commerce estimates, expenditures for funeral and burial 
service and tombstones amounted to $572,800,000, or $410 
per death. In 1936, to consider a year near to the middle 
in the period reviewed, the number of deaths was 1,479,228 
and the average expenditure per death was only $313. 

The significance of these expenditures may be seen when the 
totals are compared with certain other items. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that in 1942, for example, 
when expenses for funerals and burials amounted to $560,- 
900,000, the total amount of all gifts and bequests to organ- 
ized religion was $720,800,000. The total expenditure for 
all tuition at private schools and publicly controlled colleges 
and universities was $578,300,000. (This did not include 
expenses of secondary and elementary public schools.) The 
total of gifts received by all local voluntary social agencies 
was $163,900,000. The total payments by patients to hos- 
pitals and sanitaria were estimated at $513,100,000. 

The Social Security Bulletin (Washington) for March, 
1944, contained a study of the resources available in fam- 


ilies for meeting the cost of the worker’s last illness and 
death, in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta. “The informa- 
tion suggests that burial costs are typically from three to 
four times the average monthly wage of the deceased wage 
earner... 

Five hundred seventeen families both received death 
benefits and reported the amount of burial costs. For 14 
of the 517 families the burial costs exceeded the death 
benefits. For 90 families the costs were approximately the 
same as the amount of the death benefits, and for 413, or 
about four-fifths of the families, the amount of the death 
benefits exceeded the burial costs. When death benefits 
were less than $500, there was a tendency for burial costs 
to equal and occasionally to exceed the amount of benefit 
received. (“Family Resources to Meet Costs of a Worker’s 
Last Illness and Death,” by Janet Leland.) 

Fairchild Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, recently published infor- 
mation about the cost of the last 1,000 funerals they con- 
ducted prior to September 1, 1944, as follows: 


114 $200 or less 356 $400 to $600 
239 $200 to $400 291 $600 or over. 


These included cemetery and all other costs. 


The earlier study, Funeral Costs, by John C. Gebhart, 
was an inquiry financed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, but independently conducted by an Advisory 
Committee on Burial Survey. Costs of funerals were com- 
pared with the estates of the deceased persons. Adequate 
samples were obtained from the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn in New York and from Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. It was concluded that funeral costs were “abnor- 
mally high in small estates.” “In representative American 
cities funeral expenses among the poor and middle class are 
out of all proportion to those prevailing among the well-to- 
do.” In Manhattan, burial expenses were on the average 
equal to 57.9 per cent of net estates under $1,000 and 21.3 
per cent of net estates between $1,000 and $4,999. In 
Brooklyn, burial expenses were 62.1 per cent of the net 
estates under $1,000 and 15 per cent of the net estates 
between $1,000 and $4,999. For Chicago families the major 
purpose of the study centered in an effort to learn the 
policy of the courts in reducing funeral bills, particularly 
among the small estates. Out of 524 bills studied, 30 were 
reduced by courts, and these were reduced an average of 
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34.9 per cent of the amounts claimed by the funeral di- 
rectors. 


Conditions and Practices 


According to the Census of Distribution, 1939, there 
were 18,196 establishments under the heading of “Funeral 
Directors and [kmbalmers.” The total receipts of all these 
establishments amounted to $261,617,000. They reported 
32,843 employes and a payroll of $40,676,000. 

According to the Census of Manufactures, 1939, there 
were 599 establishments manufacturing caskets, coffins, 

burial cases and other morticians’ goods. They reported 
12,447 wage earners and the wages paid in that year 
amounted to $13,392,000. 

Certain basic data about funeral directors were given by 
Jacob Van 't Hof, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the 
National Funeral Directors’ Association, to that body in 
session at Chicago in October, 1943, as follows: 50 per cent 
of the funeral directors are located in cities under 5,000 
population; 20 per cent are located in cities of 5,000 to 
25,000 population ; 10 per cent are located in cities of 25,000 
to 100,000 population ; 20 per cent are located in cities of 
100,000 and over. Forty-three per cent of those in the 
business direct under 50 complete adult funerals per year ; 
32 per cent direct 50 to 100; 16 per cent direct 100 to 175; 
9 per cent direct 175 and over. 

James Myers, Jr., has made a first-hand study of current 
conditions in Middle Western communities, for Consumers 
Cooperative Association, North Kansas City, Mo. (The 
manuscript was loaned to us by the Cooperative League in 
the U.S. A., which will publish it in the near future.) The 
next three paragraphs summarize a portion of his findings: 

“Tt is apparent from the price studies that funerals are 
expensive, particularly in relation to the assets and income 
of the average family... . The high price of funerals is not, 
in many cases, malicious intent on the part of the individual 
undertaker, but the result of economic conditions and prac- 
tices within the funeral industry.” Many undertakers 
themselves deplore the conditions under which they operate. 
They feel that there is little that they can do as individuals 
about the situation because they are a part of and dependent 
upon a system, The funeral industry operates differently 
from many others. It is not subject to the usual influences 
of a price and market regime. The market for the funeral 
industry is regarded as fixed. There are a certain number 
of deaths each year and the funeral directors must compete 
with each other to obtain their share of the funerals. This 
condition results in active competition between funeral di- 
rectors for the available business. 


Many of the “submarginal” operators stay in business 
and try to charge excessive costs for a small number of 
funerals. In the smaller communities it is customary for an 
undertaker to engage in another business or occupation as 
well. The manufacturers of funeral equipment, faced as 
they are with overcrowded conditions, have in actual 
practice kept the small funeral directors in business through 
long term credit and the financing of inventories of equip- 
ment, a condition also remarked by Gebhart in 1928. The 
costs of such practices are then passed on from the manu- 
facturer to the local funeral director, who, in turn, hands 
them to the customer. “Competition in the funeral business 
is not in terms of price and quality, but competition for the 
possession of the bodies.” Excessive overhead expenses 
are characteristic of the industry. Frequently funeral homes 
are expensive establishments. They maintain large houses, 
luxurious furnishings, expensive hearses. Equipment is 
frequently changed to keep up with style changes. In some 


towns the most impressive mansion with the most carefully 
groomed lawn is the funeral home. 

It is reported that some undertakers fix their fees after 
securing information as to the amount of the proceeds of an 
insurance policy carried by the deceased person. After 
funeral directors have competed with one another for pos- 
session of the bodies, charges for funerals are frequently 
made for the maximum amount that can be secured. A 
particularly obnoxious practice is the renting of an impres- 
sive set of handles for a casket when the body is to be 
cremated. The handles must be removed at the time of 
cremation. They then go back to the undertaker’s stock 
alter payment of a rental of as much as $25 to $30 for a few 
days, so Mr. Myers reports. 

Funeral directors have apparently been zealous in their 
legislative efforts to maintain “freedom of choice” and to 
prevent any reform of competitive practices by fraternal 
and charitable agencies. For example, in the State of 
New York the Insurance Law prohibits all organizations, 
whether they are subject to other provisions of the Insur- 
ance Law or not, “from making burial arrangements which 
restrict the personal representative or the family of the 
deceased in the designation of a funeral director,” accord- 
ing to an opinion by Attorney General Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein, published by the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, in July, 1943. The Acting Superintendent 
of Insurance, Thomas J. Cullen, stated that the Insurance 
Department had received information to the effect that 
certain fraternal and benevolent societies were making plans 
that restricted the family of the deceased in the choice of 
funeral parlor or director. 


. 
Testimony of Ministers 


Rev. Merrill F. Clarke, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, New Canaan, Conn., submits the following 
information which he has gathered from an extensive cor- 
respondence with about 200 ministers in many denomina- 
tions throughout the country. He asked ministers to inform 
him of the minimum cost of burial in their communities; 
whether it is always required to purchase a casket, even 
when a body is to be cremated ; and the general attitude of 
ministers and church organizations toward current funeral 
practices. Mr. Clarke summarizes the replies received : 


In most parts of the country the lowest cost of a casket 
is $100. Cemeteries are often regarded as lucrative com- 
mercial corporations in their communities. The general 
practice is that even when there is cremation, “the coffin 
must be consumed with the body.” In many places families 
who asked that the ashes of the deceased be left in the place 
of cremation “found to their dismay that the crematorium 
charges from $20 to $400 to take care of the ashes.” 

The replies indicate further that many undertakers are 
fine, conscientious men, but for their supplies they must go 
to manufacturers who maintain what is practically a 
monopoly. Super salesmanship is being practiced at a time 
of grief. Although simplicity has been preached in season 
and out, elaborate and expensive funerals continue. 

Church people are generally indifferent in their attitude 
toward the problem. They have “let all these commercial 
activities grow up” without their counsel or direction. 
Meanwhile, there is a mounting expense for burial and 
there is no safeguard for the community against commercial 
practices. Despite this general indifference, some ministers 
are genuinely concerned. 

(Others who have studied the question say that there 
are two main reasons for elaborate funerals. One is the 
wish of the family itself to have an elaborate funeral ; the 
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other is the spread of practices which continually add to 
costs and which are sometimes sold to unsuspecting fam- 
ilies. 

oe Clarke goes on: “Not one of the hard things about 
meeting death, from the emotional reaction of the average 
person to a dead body, to shrinking from the open grave, 
has escaped the eagle eye of those who can offer cushions 
against the shock by an added something, at an extra cost. 

“The undertaker will engage the clergyman—another 
service, which by all that is understandable, the family 
should do for themselves. The undertaker will even engage 
the singers, if such are desired. He will not encourage 
having the service in the family church—his ‘parlor’ is more 
‘homey.’ The undertaker will order the grave opened, and 
when the time comes that the body is placed there, it is not 
lowered into the grave, but rests on felt straps as if hover- 
ing above it, while the flowers surround it and the family 
departs with only a beautiful picture in mind. ... 

“How much of these customs is due to the fact that the 
minister has not concerned himself to advise about these 
things, even in families he knows best? And if he has not, 
how true may it be that he has never come to any clear idea 
himself about the details of a Christian burial.” 

Rev. Carl Edward Berges, minister of Grace Church, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Buffalo, N. Y., recently pre- 
sented a series of observations to the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Funeral Directors. Mr. Berges contends that 
many funeral directors are “constantly mimicking the 
church for business purposes.” He objects to the use of 
the term “funeral church” or “funeral chapel.” “Too many” 
funeral directors hold church memberships for business 
purposes. 

Mr. Berges objects to a current practice whereby a 
funeral director collects a charge for ministerial services 
as a part of his bill. There are still “too many” funeral 
directors who encourage exhibits and extravagance, he 
says. Mr. Berges’ last contention is that there is “an 
organized attempt to discourage Protestant people from 
having church funerals.” 

Cremation 


Rev. George Stewart, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Stamford, Conn., makes the following statement 
with respect to cremation: 

“As a pastor I have always advocated cremation. More 
and more people throughout America are adopting this 
method. Frequently parishioners who buy expensive coffins, 
vaults, graves and headstones say to me that they believe 
in cremation too. They are compelled by tradition or 
family pressure to do otherwise—and feel a little ashamed 
about it. The cost of a lot or headstone and a vault for the 
coffin would put a girl or boy through a good college or 
university. From my point of view as a Protestant Chris- 
tian minister, I believe that the best possible Christian burial 
is the use of a simple coffin, an appropriate series of Scrip- 
ture readings, a hymn if there be a large group present, 
prayers, and cremation.” 

In the Church of the Heavenly Rest, an Episcopal parish 
in New York, a columbarium has been constructed in a 
part of the crypt of the church, made possible by a gift from 
a parishioner. In this are numerous small vaults for the 
deposit of the ashes of deceased persons. The cost of these 
vaults ranges from $150 for those holding two to four urns, 
to $600 for those holding about eight urns. The privilege 
of placing the ashes in the vaults is subject to certain rules 
of the vestry. The privilege is, however, not restricted to 
members of the congregation or to members of the Episco- 
pal communion, but by action of the vestry may be extended 
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to members of those churches which are constituents of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The figures of the Cremation Association of America 
indicate that the practice of cremation is steadily increasing 
in the United States. The first crematory is reported to 
have been erected in 1876. There are 207 crematories today. 
Between 1899 and 1903 there were about 3,500 cremations 
a year. Within recent years the number has been over 
55,000 a year. Cremation is now practiced in about four 
percent of funerals. It has been recommended as a means 
of effecting savings in burial costs. 

Today, however, it can hardly be said that cremation 
results in reducing burial costs. Several undertakers in 
New York City have stated that cremation costs and those 
of burial in cemeteries run “about the same.” It is reported 
by informed persons that the majority of crematories are 
owned and operated by undertakers or cemeteries. It is 
also believed that the majority of columbaria, the recepta- 
bles for the urns containing the ashes of the deceased, are 
operated by cemeteries. Thus cremation is practiced from 
personal preference, not as a device for reducing burial 
costs. 

In The Catholic Encyclopedia, p. 70 of Vol. 3 (New 
York, 1913), the article on “Christian Burial” declares of 
the practice of cremation, that “while involving no neces- 
sary contradiction of any article of faith, it is opposed alike 
to the law of the Church and to the usages of antiquity.” 
It is also contended that the modern revival of cremation 
has been in large part prompted by “avowed materialism 
and opposition to Catholic teaching.” 


The article on “Cremation,” in Volume 4 of the Ency- 
clopedia, treats at length of the practice in antiquity and 
modern times. The early Christians never burned their 
dead, but followed the practice of the Jews and the example 
“of their Divine Founder.” The concluding paragraph, 
however, reads as follows: “It must be remembered that 
there is nothing directly opposed to any dogma of the 
Church in the practice of cremation, and that, if ever the 
leaders of this sinister movement so far control the gov- 
ernments of the world as to make this custom universal, it 
would not be a lapse in the faith confided to her were she 
obliged to conform.” (p. 483). 


Attempts at Funeral Reform 


In the book Funeral Management and Costs, Quincy 
L. Dowd declared there must be a three-fold program if 
current practices were to be changed : agitation, legislation, 
administration. (University of Chicago Press, 1921.) He 
said that agitation must spring from many minds and 
groups. The Christian ministry must be enlisted in the 
effort. “A thorough overhauling of the burial business and 
of funeral outlays is demanded... .” Reform has been 
recommended within numerous local congregations. How- 
ever, reform movements have seldom been concerted. “In 
order to reduce burial costs concerted agitation led by 
the Federal Council of Churches is needed... .” This in 
1921! 

Mr. Dowd recommended state commissions on burial 
affairs which would exercise influence on legislators “to 
take up this business of the people.” He recommended laws 
empowering municipalities to own and operate cemeteries 
and to build crematories, to regulate the undertaking trade 
rigidly. He advocated that each city should have a central 
municipal funeral bureau. When once a thoroughgoing 
public program of burial and cremation was set up it must 
be administered “considerately and sympathetically by the 
municipality.” The cooperation of local churches would 
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be necessary. It is evident, however, that very little has 
been accomplished as yet by way of reform. 


Cooperative Burial Associations 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics published in the Novem- 
ber, 1940, Monthly Labor Review, information about the 
operation of cooperative burial associations for the year 
1939. Thirty-one cooperative associations in the states of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota and Wisconsin 
conducted 1,116 funerals. The total amount of business 
done was $187,204. The cooperative associations had a 
total of 29,647 members. In addition, there were five asso- 
ciations, handling caskets only, that conducted 64 funerals 
for a total cost of $2,359 for caskets. These associations 
had 1,600 members. The majority of the burial co-ops are 
local groups operating in limited territory. The older associ- 
ations usually confine their services within a radius of about 
35 miles around the town where the funeral home is located. 
One organization reported it was covering 40 townships. 
The tendency of recently organized associations is to cover 
a larger territory than was possible in earlier days. Most 
of the associations are found in communities where there 
are other types of cooperatives, so that the members have 
first had experience in operating another cooperative. The 
associations in Iowa and Minnesota have each a statewide 
federation composed of the local associations. These central 
organizations do not conduct business, but rather serve as 
clearing houses of information. 

The capital for the co-ops is provided by the members. 
In most instances the member receives a non-transferable 
membership certificate. Members of the associations report 
that the wish to reduce what were felt to be unduly high 
prevailing costs was the main reason for the formation of 
these associations. Among the cooperative burial associa- 
tions reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the aver- 
age cost of the funerals held in 1939 was $165. One associ- 
ation in Iowa reported an average cost of only $84. The 
figures were for adult funerals and the charges covered 
funeral services which generally did not include a steel 
vault, the digging of the grave, or the rental of automobiles 
for transportation of persons attending the funeral. 

The large majority of the associations own or lease quar- 
ters in which they have a chapel, a casket showroom and an 
embalming room. Generally they also own their own 
hearses and “‘the larger associations usually employ a full 
time undertaker who also acts as manager for the associa- 
tion.” Several associations simply make contracts with 
local undertakers to handle funerals for their members at a 
fixed price. Members are urged to contribute 25 cents a 
year to a burial fund from which to pay for funerals of 
needy members who at time of death have no resources. 
The general practice is to set the scale of charges at as near 
to cost as possible, so that these associations generally do 
not accumulate savings and do not pay the patronage sav- 
ings return customary in cooperative associations. Without 
exception, however, the associations allow one vote per 
member. 

James Myers, Jr., in the report previously noted, declares 
that cooperative funeral associations offer a way through 
sound business organization to lower prices to the public 
and to eliminate the flagrant abuses which now exist in the 
funeral industry. The desire to practice mutual aid in 
solving a common problem is fundamental in cooperative 
organization. In addition, the purpose of a cooperative is 
service and not profit. 

Cooperative funeral associations are not a new experi- 
ment, Mr. Myers writes. They have operated for consider- 


able periods and have had a successful experience. It is 
possible that cooperative funeral service may be developed 
as a department of a cooperative originally organized for 
other purposes. For example, a regional cooperative whole- 
sale might organize and operate funeral homes for commu- 
nities. 

The first cooperative effort in the East is reported by the 
recently organized Philadelphia Area Cooperative Funeral 
Service. This is sponsored by 13 consumer cooperatives 
located in and around the city. This group is appealing to 
the public to “contribute to a new pattern for community 
living, where simplicity and economy help to lift the burden 
of loss, and where fellowship strengthens the spirit.” Ser- 
vice is limited at present. Arrangements are made by 
contracts with licensed undertakers to provide certain 
services. The minimum cost of funeral service, including 
burial, is $125. Four types of service are offered. Families 
and single individuals may both enroll. The Board of 
Directors is made up of representatives nominated by the 
consumer cooperatives and other interested groups. Those 
identified with the organization have found on inquiry that 
the state license authorities are not issuing new licenses to 
undertakers at present. The only way this group could 
secure the services of a licensed undertaker would be to 
purchase a license owned by another person or his widow. 
Such licenses are at present being sold for considerable 
sums of money, possibly $3,000 to $5,000 each. 


Public Ownership Abroad 


Public ownership and operation of funeral and burial 
agencies and services in many European cities was reported 
by John C. Gebhart, in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1931), Some municipalities provided 
only a partial service, often in competition with private 
undertakers, “while other cities have a complete monopoly 
of funeral services.” Since 1890, Mr. Gebhart reported, the 
cantons of Switzerland have provided free burial service 
maintained by taxation. Service was available to all resi- 
dents regardless of citizenship. Services were reported to 
be exceedingly simple and uniform for all. Individuals 
might at their own expense provide more expensive caskets 
than the governments furnished, but the municipal hearse 
must be used. 

Various towns and cities in Saxony were operating on 
somewhat the same basis. In many other jurisdictions there 
were public monopolies which made fixed charges, but were 
not tax-supported. In France, beginning in 1904, all cities 
maintained municipal monopolies. The municipalities of 
Milan and Genoa maintained monopolies of the undertaking 
business and furnished various classes of funerals at fixed 
prices. With respect to the English speaking countries, 
Mr. Gebhart concluded that “commercial undertakers are 
still in complete control of funeral practices and prices.” 


The Separatist Denger in France 


This is discussed in a pamphlet written by Lilian T. 
Mowrer and published by the Union for Democratic 
Action, Educational Fund, Inc. (9 E. 46th St., New 
York 17). She writes of those Frenchmen who trafficked 
in their country’s honor and security for selfish ends. Mrs. 
Mowrer reports especially the past, and warns of the 
future, machinations of the Mouvement Synarchique 
d’Empire. “Only constant vigilance,” she says, “and the 
untiring fulfillment of civic and national responsibilities can 
dispel that mirage of fascist appeal: unlimited temporary 
gains for a favored few at the expense of peoples and 
nations.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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